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A primary objective of the Youth Authority's research program is to develop, 
by the scientific method, a body of knowledge relative to the causes, treat- 
ment, and control of delinquent behavior* There is no ready solution to the 
problem of delinquency* It is a very complex problem which calls for complex 
solutions* This report attempts to outline how the Youth Authority is exploring 
these complexities, expanding its base of knowledge, and creating new program 
perspectives. 

These past twelve months have seen a variety of Federal developments that 
have meaning for the California Youth Authority's research program* One 
has been the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act and its implemen- 
tation in California by this state's Council on Criminal Justice* The 
first direct result of this act in terms of Federal funding has been the 
granting of matching funds to establish additional Youth Service Bureaus 
in five California communities and to provide an evaluation of the total 
Youth Service Bureau program* This program is described and the evalua- 
tion plan is outlined on page 19 of this report. 

A second Federal development is the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968* At this writing, funds have not yet been directed 
specifically for research and evaluation but the potential for such use in 
the future is great* 

A third Federal program of significance has been the Elementary and Secondary 
Act (ESEA) of 1985* Title 1 of this act has provided funds to develop pro- 
jects to meet the special educational needs of the California Youth Authority 
offender population* To service the research and evaluation requirements of 
these projects, an Educational Research Section comprised of two research 
analysts and supporting clerical staff was established. The ESEA projects 
being studied are described on pages 21-26. 

The National Institute of Mental Health through its Center for Study of Crime 
and Delinquency continues to be an important source of outside funding. The 
Community Treatment Project, the Group Home Project, the Center -for Training 
in Differential Treatment, and the Northern Youth Center Research Project, 
all NIMH funded projects, are described on pages 1-14. 

In addition to describing projects funded by non-state grants, this report 
summarizes research being accomplished by the state-supported Parole Services 
Research Section, the General Research Section, and the Information Systems 
Section. 




Allen F* Breed, Director 
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COMMUNITY TREATMENT PROJECT: COMPARATIVE ASSESSMENT 

OF I NS i ITUTIONAL AND COMMUNITY TREATMENT FOR 
COMPARABLE GROUPS OF YOUTH AUTHORITY WARDS 

National Institute of Mental Health Grant 



PURPOSE: s he Co_jmunIiy Treatment Project (CiP) is a confined experi- 

mental and deoonstrction project designed to study the 
feasioility of substituting intensive programs in the com- 
munity for traditional institutional programs wi th selected Youth Authority 
wards. ^ This program is now in the second phase of its development. The 
specific goals or Phase I (1SS1-1964) were: 

0 To de termine the feasibility or releasing selected Youth Authority wards 
directly from a reception center to a treatment-control program in the com- 
munity, to determine whether communities would be willing to accept, under 
special treatment conditions, the return of wards who had just been conraitted 
to the Youth Authority. 

To compare the effectiveness of a period of treatment in the community 
^ treatment in the regular Youth Authority program {a period of institu- 
tion treatment plus parole) as measured by parole performance and attitudinal 
and behavioral changes in the wards. 

To develop hypotheses regarding specific treatment plans for defined types 
of delinquents in specific kinds of settings. 

During Phase li (1964-69) the Project continues to accumulate data with regard 
to the goals of Phase I with particular emphasis on determining those treatment 
variables most related to success on parole for various types of delinquents. 
Also during this period it is attempting: 

To describe program elements in detail so as to create a research base 
»or expansion of Community Treatment programs, for training of correctional 
staff , and for comparison with alternate community programs. 

2 ) To further develop and detail the Differential Treatment Model and its 
operational ization. ~ " “ 

To compare tne effectiveness of a community— located program based on the 
Dif i erential Treatment Model with a community— located program modeled after 
Empey*s Provo Experiment. 



PROGRAM 

DESCR1 PT10N : The study population of the Project consists of male and female 

Youth Authority wards committed from the juvenile courts of 
Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto, and San Francisco. The Project 
consists of Differential Treatment Units (DTU) and a Guided Group Interaction 
Unit (GGIU). These are two different forms of treatment of wards in the 
community. The DTU*s are staffed by a Treatment Supervisor, seven Community 
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Agents and a Group Supervisor. The SGIU is staffed by a Treatment Supervisor, 
six Conmuni ty Agents and a Group Supervisor. Ala units have a part-time 
teacher. 

In the Dill's, wards are involved in a program based on differential diagnosis 
and treatment of delinquency. The theoretical basis of this treatment model 
is the formulation of Sullivan, Grant and Grant which describes a sequence 
of personality integrations in normal childhood development. Of the seven 
stages of Interpersonal Maturity originally postulated, only three are used 
to describe the delinquent population. These are identified as Integration 
Level lg, 1^, and 1^- Each integration of Maturity Level contains more than 
one subtype. Description of this classification system appears in project 
research reports. 

This system specifies, for each of the nine subtypes of delinquents, a 
treatment-control strategy which is to be implemented by the Community Agent- 
The strategies have been developed from theory and from clinical experience 
with the wards. A wide range of treatment elements are employed. Each type 
of ward is assigned to a Community Agent who has been selected for his ability 
to implement a treatment-control plan for one or more specific subtypes. The 
effect is the creation of relatively homogeneous caseloads with regard to ward 
subtype. Caseloads are kept at an average of twelve cases, and extensive super- 
vision, consultation, and training are made available to Agents. 

The Guided Group interaction Unit is modeled after Empey's Provo Experiment, 
and does not use differential diagnosis as a basis for treatment. However, 
1-Level classification is made, but this is known to research personnel only. 

Wards in this program are required to participate in full-time school and/or 
work program, and. In addition, to attend Guided Group Interaction meetings. 
Theoretically this program operates on the assumptions that: (1) the delin- 

quent group should be .made the target of change, (2) conflict and ambivalence 
are means by which to precipitate involvement in a change process, and (3) an 
effective program must develop a unified and cohesive system in which staff 
and delinquents have a functional rather than a caste-like relationship to 
each other. 

The treatment program has been divided into an initial, intensive period of 
treatment and a later, less intensive phase designed to provide wards with 
continued support for their commitment to non-delinquent modes of adjustment 
and a preparation for discharge. Each ward is assigned to a group on the 
basis of age (13-15 vs. 15 or older). His group leader is also his Community 
Agent. The average caseload size is 15. During the first or intensive phase 
of the program, wards are required to attend guided group interaction meetings 
of approximately one to one and one-half hours, five days a week. 
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The names of the subtypes are as follows: 



l~ Aa 
Ap 

I, Cfm 
Cfc 
Mp 
\ A Na 
4 NX 
Ci 
Se 



Asocial, Aggressive 
Asocial, Passive 
Conformist, Immature 
Conformist, Cultural 
Manipulator 
Neurotic, Acting-out 
Neurotic, Anxious 
Cultural Identifier 
Situational Emotional Reaction 




PROCEDURE: 
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War ^ s fro ° Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto and San Francisco 
admitted to the Youth Authority by a juvenile court are 
assessed as to their eligibility to the Project. A Community 
Agent assesses the community reaction to the idea of allowing the ward back 
into the community. If the community does not object, the ward is then 
interviewed oy a Community Agent of the Project or by one of the research 
personnel. This semi -structured interview is tape recorded and a judgment 

a f *° j V j -* S n,a ^ e * This judgment is val idated by a second person, from 
e recor e interview. The ward is then assigned, by random methods, to 
per imental or Control status. In San Francisco, the random assignment 
p.aces a ward in the DTU, the GGIU, or in a Control status (regular insti- 
tution or direct parole release program). All Project wards are given the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPi), the Jesness Inventory, and a 
sentence completion test while- at the Northern Reception Center-Clinic of 
e a i orma Youth Authority. In San Francisco all Project wards are also 

given t t HIM— A. This is a questionnaire to determine probable behavior 
in groups. 

Follow-up information is obtained from semi -structured, tape recorded inter- 
views, and questionnaires administered to Experimental subjects at specified 
interva s during their participation in the program and from Control subjects 
at ter their release to parole. Posttests of the CPI and Jesness Inventory 
are given to all Experimental and Control subjects* The Experimental subjects 
are posttested following what is considered to be the intensive phase of the 
treatment program. Control subjects are posttested shortly after release to 



»n addition to tests and interviews, dispositions of behavior resulting in 
Pf™ e v, ° ation (suspensions, revocations and discharges) are recorded for 
all Experimental and Controls. The offenses are also recorded. Background 
ata for each ward in the study are obtained by means of the Initial Home 

Visit Research Schedule and clinic summaries at time of coranitment to the 
Youth Author! ty. 



haVC be f n con ducted with Community Agents in the DTU*s as well as 
wit gents supervising Control wards concerning their treatment philosophies 
an strategies, and their opinions of the causes of delinquent behavior. 



TIMETABLE: Phase I began in 1961 and was completed in 1964. Phase I* 

began in 1964 and is scheduled to conclude on September 30, 
1969. Nine progress reports have been submitted to date. A 
proposal has been submitted to the National Institute of Mental Health by 
the Research Division of the Youth Authority for a third phase of CTP, which 
would run from October 1, 1969, through September 30, 1974. Phase III would 
attempt to systematically determine whether it is feasible and, in terms of 
improve treatment outcomes, meaningful to (a) broaden the range — and refine 
t e type— of settings and treatment strategies in and through which differ— 
entia treatment can be carried out for specified delinquent sybtypes; (b) 
roa en the range and variety of offenders to whom differential treatment 
may be usefully applied; (c) continue to isolate the factors which may be 




responsible for, and/or essential to. the implementation and success of the 
differential treatment approaches which have been developed to date; and 
(d) continue refining and expanding the Differential Treatment Model. 



FINDINGS: 

Sacraaento-Stcckton Experiment 



The Phase 1 Experiment (1S51-E4) demonstrated the feasibility 
of substituting an intensive, community-based, and differ- 
entially oriented treatment program for selected Youth 
Authority wards who normally would have been institutionalized. By means of 
the experimental design, it was also shown that this same community-based 
program was more effective than the Youth Authority's traditional rehabili- 
tative approach which involved a brief period (six to nine months) of 
institutional treatment followed by routine parole supervision. At the level 
of overall comparison — i .e. , all Experimental s combined vs. all Controls com- 
bined — statistically significant differences favoring Experimental were 
found relative to parole success rates. In terms of psychological test 
scores. Experimental s showed considerably more positive change than Controls, 
together with a higher level of personal and social adjustment at posttesting, 
when compared with Controls. 

Regarding the comparative effectiveness of the two rehabilitative approaches 
(community and institutional) with various kinds of delinquents, treatment 
was found to have a differential impact — again as measured by parole success 
rates and psychological test score changes. The community program was found 
to be more effective with delinquent youth designated as: Acting-out Neurotic 

(Na); Immature Conformist (Cfm); and Cultural Conformist (Cfc), respectively. 
To these could be added youths classified as Si tuational -Emotional offenders 
(Se) who did about equally well with regard to measures of behavioral per- 
formance on parole following treatment under either condition, but who showed 
greater positive pre-to-posttest psychological changes when treated by the 
community program. In the case of the institutional approach, data suggested 
that the Cultural Identifier (Ci) could be more effectively treated in a 
program involving institutionalization. For the three remaining kinds of 
delinquent youth, the data did not point to a clear advantage for either 
approach. However, if rate of recidivism was considered the most important 
of the criteria, then two of these three kinds of youth — -Asocial, Passive (Ap) 
and Manipulator (Mp) — could be more effectively treated under conditions of 
the community approach. 

The Phase 1 research design did not control all significant variables but 
one, in the manner of laboratory science. Rather, only one major variable 
was controlled — that of the setting in which treatment occurred. Thus, one 
could not necessarily attribute the greater effectiveness of the community- 
based program solely to the difference in treatment setting. Differences 
between the two approaches with regard to program content, structure, process, 
etc., could also have contributed substantially to the greater effectiveness 
of the Experimental program. Phase 11 was, therefore, initiated to isolate 
the contribution, both singly and in combination, of several factors or 
variables that, at the close of Phase I , were thought to be related to success 
of the community program* 



Throughout Phase 51, ongoing folio* up of Phase 1 and Phase 11 study subjects 
has continued to demonstrate large differences favoring Experimental over 
Controls. This applies at the level of overall (total group) comparisons 
and that of delinquent subtypes as well. 

Factors that have contributed to both the initial (Phase I) and continued 
(rhase H) greater effectiveness of the community program have now begun to 
be isolated. There is littie to suggest that the differences favoring the 
community program are to any substantial degree a result of Experimental 
subjects having simply avoided insti tutional ization. Rather, five factors — each 
one being complex in its own right — have emerged thus far as significant con- 
tributors to the effectiveness of tne community-based, differential ly oriented 
treatment program. These are: 

(a) matching of specified types of clients with certain types of workers; 

(b) level of ability and perceptiveness of workers; 

(c) intensive and/or extensive intervention by workers with regard to 
several areas of the client*s life — made possible by low-caseload 
ass i gnments ; 

(d) emphasis upon the working- through of the worker/ward relationship as 
a major vehicle of treatment; and 

(e) differential and treatment-relevant decision-making. 



San Francisco Experiment 



The findings reported below cover the first 36 months 
(September 30, 1955, to* September 30, 1969) of the 
Experiments operation. The comparisons presented refer 
to the 0TU and GG1 programs, neither one of which has operated at close 
to what might well be considered their full potential. It is only during 
the past 15 months or so that implementation of either program has begun 
to approach, or meet, what might be termed minimum specifications. 

Regarding the comparative effectiveness of the DTD and GGI programs, analysis 
of data relative to the following multiple program objectives and/or 
correctional -system responsibilities has been performed: 

(a) immediate/essentially complete protection of society; 

(b) fail ure rate or percentage-of -removal from program, within specified 
time Intervals (e.g. , 15 months; 24 months); 

(c) delinquency-free behavior for a specified period of time (e.g., 18 
months); 

(d) rehabilitation of individual wards within specified time intervals 
(e.g., ultimate favorable discharge within 24, 36, or 48 months); 



(e) soclo-psycbological growth of individual wards; and 

(f) providing therapeutic support to wards while they are residing, not within 
an institution, but within the environment into which they may have to be 
reintegrated or reinstated, or with which they might effectively cope 
(e.g«, the community and/or family setting). 

Relative to the above objectives and/or responsibilities, GGI appears to be 
ahead of DTU with regard to (a) and, at 24-months followup, (d). DTU appears 
to be ahead or GGI in tenss of (b) (at 15 months — with no difference being 
found a* 24 months), (e), and— at least for those wards who had not been 
removed from their respective programs during their first 15 months or so on 
parole — (f). No clear statement can he made as yet with regard to (c). 



STAFF: Theodore 8. Palmer, Ph.D. , Principal Investigator 

Janes K. Turner, Associate 3ehavioral Research Analyst 
Dennis A. Johns, H. A., Associate Behavioral Research Analyst 
Virginia V. Neto, Assistant Social Research Analyst 
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CENTER FCR TRAINING IK DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 



National Institute of Mental Health Grant 
(Sponsored by the Institute for the Study of Crice and Delinquency) 



PURPOSE; T he Training Center is an experimental project whose prime 

objective is to develop and evaluate training in the use of 
Interpersonal Maturity Classification (i -Level) and the related 
intervention strategies for changing delinquents into non— del inquents based 
on the Differential Treatment Model. Tne theory and practice being taught 
have evolved in large part from the Community Treatment Project. In this sense, 
the Training Canter is the research utilization branch of CTP- 

PROGRAM 

DESCRIPTION: Training content includes 1 -Level theory, diagnosis of the 

nine delinquent subtypes, treatment planning for each subtype 
and observation of ongoing programs utilizing Differential 
Treatment- Courses are developed specifically for diagnosticians, for treat- 
ment ^supervi sors , for line statf, for clinical researchers, for administrators, 
and for trainers. Trainees to date have included probation officers and their 
supervisors, parole agents and their supervisors, as well as a number of correc- 
tional administrators, clinicians, researchers, school counselors and university 
faculty both from within and outside California. During the first year of the 
Project, training courses were offered both in one-week workshop and 12-week 
seminar form. Follow-on consultation was offered to agencies sending trainees 
in order to develop organizational support for treatment climates in which the 
training concepts could be implemented. 

During the second year of the Project, emphasis has been placed on the develop- 
ment of regional 1-Level training teams in eight geographical areas of California. 
Each regional team, having from five to ten members, has representatives from 
Youth Authority institutions and parole offices, as well as from county proba- 
tion departments. Each training team takes part in a nine-week training course 
in I-Level diagnosis and Differential Treatment planning given by CTDT. Each 
team then proceeds to develop and offer training programs in their home agencies, 
with all team members participating in each agency. In these across-agency 
efforts, training is being used as a vehicle for translating from theory to 
practice the integration of statewide correctional program forces. Inherent 
in the plan is the assumption that having a common language of classification 
and treatment across and within agencies will facilitate treatment continuity. 
Follow-on consultation services from CTDT are offered to each regional team 
at the rate of one day per month per team. 

In addition to three nine-week training programs, CTDT also offered during 
1968-69 a five-week workshop for non-California correctional agencies. The 
workshop included three-weeks training in 1 -Level theory and diagnosis and 
two-weeks training in treatment planning. 

Forty-nine individuals attended the nine-week training programs. They repre- 
sented ten Youth Authority institutions and camps, fifteen parole offices and 
fifteen county probation departments. Eleven individuals participated in the 
out-of-state training workshop, representing six states and Canada. 
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PROCEDURES: The primary focus of the research effort Involves the evaluation 

of curriculum materials and the assessment of training and 
follow-on procedures- Research instruments include a number 
or systematic and relatively objective measures of the impact of the training 
program on trainees and their parent agencies at various points in tine. An 
Interview Rating Questionnaire and a Diagnostic Care Sort have been developed, 
to use both as training aids and as continuing diagnostic aids- Performance tests 
for trainees (interviews with del inquents, diagnoses from taped interviews, treat— 
cent plans on specific cases) are utilized, as are pre-post questionnaires aimed 
assessing changes in treatment stances of trainees and treatment atmospheres 
of agencies* Ratings based on systematic observations of the agencies* uses of 
the training material are made during follow— on consultation visits. 



The planning phase of the Project began in August, 1937. The 
first training group began on October 30, 1S67. The Project is 
scheduled to end in the summer of 1970- 



Marguerite Q. Warren, Ph.D. , Program Director 

George Howard, Training Associate 

Dean Dixon, Training Associate 

Marvin Litke, Training Assistant 

George Tolhurst, M.A. , Research Associate 



PUBLICATIONS 

"Proposal for a Differential Treatment Training Center,” sub- 
mitted to NIMH, Training Branch, August 1, 1966. 

Warren, M- Q- and Tolhurst, G- E-: "Center for Training in Differential Treat- 
ment: First Progress Report to NIMH,” 1967. 

Warren, M. Q. and the Training Center Staff: "Center for Training in Differential 

Treatment: Second Progress Report to NIMH," 1968. 

Warren, M. Q. : "The Case for Differential Treatment of Delinquents," The Annals 

of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 1969. 381 . 
47-59. ' 
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GROUP HOKE PROJECT: DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 

B3V I KGNMEfiTS FOR DEL INDENTS 

National Institute of Mental Health Grant 



PURPOSE : The Group Hccs Project is a combined experimental and demon- 

stration project which proposes to develop a variety of group 
homes to be used within the experimental program of the 
Community Treatment Project as alternatives to foster home care and independent 
placement and as alternatives to temporary detention of wards in juvenile halls 
and California Youth Authority insti tutions- Placement problems encountered 
in the experience of the Community Treatment Project suggested a need for: 

(D a number of out-of-home placement facilities, (2) a range of out-of-home 
atmospheres, and (3) temporary holding facili'ies with varying and controllable 
atmospheres. 

The Aims of the Project are : 

1. To determine the feasibi 1 i ty of establishing five types of group homes — 
the five varying in stance taken toward the wards and in modes of handling 
interpersonal relationships — with each type of home representing a type of 
environment specific to the growth and development needs of particular 
types of delinquent youths- 

2. To develop a taxonomy of relevant environments, describing in detail the 
Important aspects of the five environments, including the amounts of 
structure provided for wards, the nature of rewards and penalities, the 
■methods of teaching, the characteristics of the group home parents and 
their styles of handling children. 

3. To evaluate the impact of the group home experience on the children 
assigned to them. 

4. To evaluate the overall "worth” and utility of each home, together with 
the concept of using group homes more generally; to describe project 
experiences relative to implications for the use of group homes in 
settings other than CTP. 



PROGRAM 

DESCRIPTION : The project Is an integral part of the Community Treatment 

Project in Sacramento and Stockton. Subjects of the group 
home study are cases already assigned to the experimental 
group of the Community Treatment Project. These cases are diagnosed accord- . 
ing to the "Interpersonal Maturity Level Classification: Juvenile" (I-Level). 

1 . Group Home Types 

Originally, five types of group homes were defined, based on the Differ- 
ential Treatment Model of the Community Treatment Project and on experience 



See program description of the Community Treatment Project, pages 1-8, for 
more information on the classification system and the CTP program. 
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in rinding appropriate cut-of-hcce placements. Group Hoce Types 1, 11 and 
HI are designed for youngsters with specific 1-Level classifications only, 
and for long-tern placement of these youngsters. Group Home Types IV and V 
are designed for placements of a temporary nature, and for all types of youth, 
regardless of !-Level classification. As presented in the original proposal, 
the five home types, or node Is, are summarized below. (The Type VI Home 
model — developed by the Group Home Project staff — is a recent addition for 
long-term placement.) 

Type I - Protective ? 

(For four Ap*s and \.. Cfim s s}~ This home is for extremely immature and 
dependent youngsters whose own family background has involved many elements 
of neglect, and sometimes brutality. The home will attempt to approximate 
normal family living as closely as possible. 

Type H - Containment 

(For six 1^ Hp*s and Cfc’s) This home is for the youngsters usually 
labeled as "defective character" or culturally conforming delinquent. It 
will operate on a "non-family" basis, with emphasis upon concrete and realis- 
tic demands for conforming, productive behavior, and upon firm objective 
authority and control. 

Type 111 - Boarding 

(For six Ha*s, Nx*s, Se*s, and Ci*s) This home will serve as a placement 
for the more interpersonal ly mature and internally complex wards — those who 
are beginning a process of emancipation but who do not yet possess sufficient 
strength to live by themselves. The orientation of the home will in ways be 
similar to that of a YHCA hotel; beyond this, the group home parents will need 
to play a delicate "non-parental role," hopefully engendering an atmosphere 
of comfort without threat and allowing relationships to develop on the 
initiative of given wards. 

Type iV - Temporary Community Care 

(For six wards — all I-Level subtypes) This home is for wards who have a 
temporary placement need, but where either custody or independent living is 
seen as inappropriate or as not being a "placement of choice.” The atmosphere 
will involve an "unlocked door” policy where support rather than custody is 
given emphasis. 

Type V - Short Term Restriction 

(For six wards — all 1-Level subtypes) This home is for wards needing fairly 
restrictive behavioral limits imposed on them. It will be ysscJ as a substitute 
for detention in juvenile halls or other similar facilities. Placement will 



Due to reduced numbers of l 2 *s and Cfm’s on parole in Stockton CTP and a smaller 
than usual number of these wards being committed from Stockton, the Type I home 
was opened In September, 19S7, to compatible (with Cfm‘s and the home design) 

l , Na * s and Nx * s . 

4 

This original model statement has been revised as a result of experience operating 
a Containment Home. Basically, the "non— family" aspect of the model v/as changed 
to read, "Opportunity for growth is thought to rest in the formation of atypical 
(for these types of youngsters), healthy relationships with adults within the 
context of authority, controls, etc.” 



ERIC 
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usually be limited to about a week, thereby allowing for continuation of 
school , work or whatever program the Agent decided upon. If a ward needs 
a longer period of control or cannot adjust to the pressure of the home, 
then other arrangements will be made. Probably a type of "house arrest" 
pol icy will exist rather than a "locked door" policy. T**e group home 
parents will provide a non-parental stance together with as much program 
on the premises as seems to be necessary.^ 

Type VI - Individual ized 

(for six 1^‘s — primarily Ha's and Kx*s) This home will be for those \, 
youngsters who may benefit from having a "family-like" situation and ~ 
healthy adult relationships made available to them while resolution of 
conflicts with self and family takes place. A great deal of flexibility 
will be allowed in terms of the expectations of the youngsters relative 
to the home, and in terms of the nature of their relationship with the 
group home parents. Long-range plans for individual wards can include 
return to family, placement in an individual foster home, independent 
living, or continued placement in the group home. 

2. Procedure 

The Group Home Coordinator is responsible for the recruitment of prospec- 
tive group homes. She participates in their selection together with the 
Research Analyst and the Parole Agents who use the home. She plays a key 
role in the development of management procedures, group home budgeting, 
on-going training of group home parents and Parole Agents. Prospective 
group home parent candidates are also interviewed and tested by the Research 
Analyst. They are staffed at length with the Community Treatment Project 
Unit where the home is located (Sacramento or Stockton) in order to reach 
a decision as to whether they will be "hired” or not. 

In Group Home Types I, 11, III (and VI ) admission to a home is preceded 
by an "Intake Staffing" involving the Coordinator, Research Analyst, 
Treatment Supervisor, Parole Agent assigned to the case, and (when neces- 
sary) other Parole Agents who have been using the home. Factors considered 
during such "Intake Staffings" include (in addition to the youngster*s 
I-Level classification) the following: reasons for the need of an out- 

of-home and/or group home placement for the given ward; treatment goals 
of the Agent; nature of the particular home and of the wards already 
residing there and how well these factors “fit” with the present and 
future needs of the ward and with the thinking and goals of the Agent. 

In the Temporary Care Home no pre-placement staffing is required. The 
mechanics required prior to placement of individual wards is such that 
placements can occur on an emergency and odd-hour basis. 



No appropriate candidates were found for the Type V home. The funds thus 
made available were then allocated for the Type VI home and some subsidy 
(for research purposes) for an already existing girls group home operating 
within the Stockton CTP Unit. 
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As ; de rrom the usual group home parent and Parole Agent contacts, the group 
hose parents meet every two weeks with Agents and the Group Hose Coordinator 
to enhance communication and to bring Parole Agents into the training of 
group hose parents. Gther meetings involve Parole Agents, Group Horae 
Coordinator and Research Analyst in an on— going evaluation of the given 
hoses. 



Some of the areas in which data are being collected include: l) character- 

istics of the study subjects and changes in these subjects during the program, 
2) characteristics of and changes through time within each of the five group 
home environments, 3) the nature of Agent goals and ward needs together with 
the relative ability or inability of homes to meet the^e goals and needs, 

4) cost accounting — to evaluate the cost of establishing and maintaining the 
homes, 5) management and maintenance issues, how they are handled and resolved. 

Data is collected from all individuals who have any institutional involvement 
in the project. The research staff has developed and adapted a number of 
instruments for data collection — including interviews, questionnaires and 
staffing guides. These are being used primarily with group home parents, 
wards and Parole Agents. Additional data which is routinely collected in 
the Community Treatment Project will also be utilized. 



TIMETABLE : The project began operations in August, 1986, with the first home 

starting in November, 1965. The project will run through September, 
1969. 

The chronology to date of group home development: 

Type 1 - Protective Home : First established January 1, 1967, in Stockton. 

Terminated March 15, 1967, and revised as a Type IV home on a trial basis. 

The home was subsequently terminated as inappropriate on July 1, 1967. 

Another Type I home was established in Stockton on May 1, 1967, and was 
terminated on January 1, 1989. A total of seven wards were placed in the 
home. 



Type II - Containment Home : First established November 1, 1966, in Sacramento 

and terminated on July 1, 1968. A total of ten wards were placed in the home. 

A second Type II home began operations in Sacramento in September, 1968, and 
was terminated on March 15, 1969. Six wards were placed in the home. 

Type ill - 8oarding Home : Established March 1, 1967, in Sacramento and cur- 

rently In use. A total of fifteen wards have been placed, with six now in 
residence. 

Type IV - Temporary Care Home : First established on March 15, 1967, in 

Stockton on a trial basis (having been revised from a Type I home). The 
home was terminated by staff decision on July 1, 1367. Seven wards were 
placed in the home prior to termination. 

Another Type IV home was established in Stockton on April 1, 1968, and is 
currently in use. Eighteen wards have been placed in the home (representing 
29 separate placements). 



